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Cement Foundation Mold or Press. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


EFERRING to my description of a cement foundation 
press, on page 402 (1899), a correspondent asks the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. How strong should the frame be forthe mold? Is 
one inch by one inch square all right? 

2. What kind of wood should it be? 

3. How is the cement paste made, with or without sand ? 

4. Will not the wood swell by keeping the mold wet 
awhile, and then shrink away from the cement when 
drying ¢ 

5. How would you combine the mold and press so as to 
be a perfect success ? 


I will answer the above questions in the same order as 
they are askt. 

1. I don’t think it is material, only the frame should be 
made of such a size as to give the mold a sufficient thick- 
ness. There is no strain at all on the frame, and-all that is 
needed is to confine the cement while hardening, and fasten 
the hinges. As to the thickness of the cement plates, mine 
are 154 inches thick, and backt with a strong piece of plank 

fabout the same thickness. It depends what kind of press 
isused. If the press has large platens, the mold would not 
need to be more than one inch thick, and well leveled so as 
to fit between the platens when prest. If the pressure is 
applied between two cross-bars like mine, then the molds 
should be either of sufficient thickness to prevent its break- 
ing, or backt by a piece of plank. Mine was made to use 
plaster-of-Paris, and is thicker than would be necessary 
for cement. The press was already made, and is used 
mostly for a different purpose. 
_ 2 The kind of wood is immaterial. I used pine 134 x2 
incnes, 

3. The paste was made without sand. The sand might 
make the surface coarser. 

4, No, not in my case. It was, however, Southern pine, 
very resinous. You must recollect that wood swells and 
shrinks only across the grain, and not in length; and the 
swelling and shrinking of a piece only one or two inches 
thick does not amount to much. 

5. Idon’t know. Thecombination that I would try first 
would be to fasten the ‘‘ book ’”’ on a strong frame, and have 
the frame holding the screw hinged to it, as shown in the 
illustration herewith. Knox Co., Tenn. 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 





ing for. Look at them. 





NO. 7.—COMB HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Bait-Combs—Adjustment of Supers—Value of 
Daily Weighing. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HE management of supers during the honey-flow isa 
matter requiring good judgment and skill. It will not 
do to put on a lot of sections and then let the colony do 

the rest—that is, if you will get best results. It requiresa 
close watch and a pretty nice estimate of what a colony will 
do, to know when and how to adjust supers. 

I try to have bait-combs in the first super put on, and if 
there is a little honey in those baits all the better. The 
position of the baits in the super I vary according to supply 
and demand. If I have plenty to supply each first super, I 
usually put two in each corner, or a row thru on each side, 
or a row in the center, or possibly one in each corner, and 
two or more near the center. When in the corners or outer 
rows, it tends to startand keep the outsides going so as to 
be complete as soon as the center. A center row will not 
finish the super nearly so even. Having but few baits so 
that I have to economize to make them go around, I put in 
one to four usually near the center. The center position, or 

















Closed. 


Open. Mr. Getaz’s Comb-Foundation Molds. 


at the front end, will draw out and start weak colonies 
quicker than the other positions. 

If you can have any unfinisht sections, be sure to use 
them for baits. Even if some of them are half or two-thirds 
full of honey use them ; the ones with honey are as good as 
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any. Those with old honey, especially if dark or candied, 
just mark by an ‘“‘ X’’ or some simple pencil-mark on the top, 
then when cleaning and casing put them into culls or No. 2 
grades. The baits often make two or three days to a week 
of difference in the time that the colony will take to the 
super, and that may make all the difference between swarm- 
ing and not. Baits are of such importance in a weak flow, 
and with the weaker colonies, that I would use them even 
if the honey hadto be extracted, the combs being dark or 
otherwise off-grade. 


Once the super-work is begun, as soon as the first one 
is one-fourth to three-fourths full, lift it and puta fresh one 
under. Notice whether the flow is free or slow, and judge 
about how soon the first super will be filled. I say dled, 
not finisht. A super may be full, but not sealed, and when 
full should be lifted anda new one put under. A colony 
may, when strong and the flow free, fill two, or even three, 
supers before the first is ready to come off. 


So I say, watch the rapidity of the flow, and how fast 
the supers are being filled. Ifthe gain is at the rate of five 
or six pounds a day, a six-pound gain means about three to 
four of honey; six days would just about fill a super. If 
the work is so rapid, do not wait until the first super is more 
than one-fourth to one-half full before putting on the sec- 
ond. With a much slower flow wait until the first is two- 
thirds to three-fourths full. 

Sometimes it is best to put the fresh one on topof the 
other. ‘The flow may be slow and the weather very hot. If 
the filling is going on tediouslike, and at the same time the 
heat drives the bees out, put the fresh super on top, if there 
seems to be probable need of another on atall. <A colony 
will pass thru the full one to the top to work if there is 
need, yet the full super being below and nearest the brood- 
chamber, they will complete it even if an empty is above. 
Just how freely a colony will pass thru a full or nearly full 
super to an empty above, depends on the strength of the 
colony, the freeness of the flow, and the temperature. 


At the first end of the flow I take more risk of getting 
too much room, particularly putting empty supers under 
ones partly workt, because the tendency to the swarming- 
fever is very much greater at that time, and I give the room 
and put the partly workt super om ¢op to stretch the colony 
and relieve the brood-nest. After the flow has been on /wo 
weeks or more, the bees seem to forget about swarming and 
push the honey-business, and then they will stand more 
crowding than before. 

Another object in placing the empty super on top, is 
that the other will be filled more compact and even. Should 
we stretch the colony too much by putting empties under 
partly filled, we are liable to get a lot of light-weight sec- 
tions, and also poorly attacht to the wood. A colony work- 
ing up thru the nearly full one to an empty, will almost in- 
variably finish that full one well, that is, fill the sections 
plump, if there is a flow sufficient to induce them to work 
that upper one at all. They should be watcht, and as soon 
as the lower super is filled ready to seal, raise it to the top 
so they will not travel over it so much while sealing. Then, 
too, the closer the sections are tothe brood while being 
sealed, the more likely to mix old, dark wax in the cap- 
pings. Also, right at the top I suspect is the better place 
to ripen the honey, because of the heat. 

When the flow is coming to a close, is the time to use 
the greatest care about stretching too much, and having a 
lot of unfinisht seetions. The best we can do will usually 
leave us quite a lot of unfinisht—such I use for baits the 
next year. If by close watching Ican judge of the flow, I 
time the super arrangement so that the last super is workt 
up thru the next to the last one put on, until the latter is 
ready to seal, when it should be raised. If there is atime 
that the colony will stand crowding, it is at the close of the 
flow. Then isthe time to disregard the lying out of the 
bees, and crowd them so they will finish the last plump. 

Just at this stage is another place that a strong colony 
shows its superiority. Having kept them pretty well 
crowded the latter part of the flow, they naturally have the 
brood-combs pretty well packt with honey, and the last few 
days, when the flow is ‘‘tapering off,’’ they will move up 
some of the honey to make room for breeding, and so help 
finish the sections. 

But how may we tell of the rapidity of the flow? The 
best way to do this is to keep a colony or two on scales, and 
weigh daily. By so doing you come very near knowing 
just to the day when the flow starts and stops, and its 
variations. The ups and downs of the super-work will not 
tally exactly with the scale tally. The scales will show 
two, even three or more, days of nice gain before the supers 
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do, and likewise the super work will continue proportio 
ately beyond the gain shown by the scale record. 1 


The nectar, when first brought in, is mostly retained j 
the honey-sacs for ripening, being unloaded very yn; ; 
only when the supply is so great they can not hold it al 
From the time in the morning that enough nectar i 
brought in to load the sacs of the inside workers, ajj the 
rest of the day the bees are carrying around their loads o; 
nectar. If it comesin too fast for them, they stick jt in 
wherever there is an empty cell, often putting small drops 
here and there (everywhere) about the combs where there is 
a little cup or cavity that will hold a drop, later gatherin, 
it up and storing it regularly where wanted. Thus it ha s 
pens that for one or two days, and to some extent for three 
or four days, after the flow has practically ceast, the wor, 
goes on in the sections. Honey in full cells down close to 
the entrance, and in parts of the hive where it is in the way 
of breeding and pollen storage, is removed to the sections 
Don’t you see how you can soon make a cheap scale pay for 
itself—one Of the $2.50 to $3.50 kind sold by supply dealers? 

2g Larimer Co., Colo. 


What Should Hives Be Placed On ? 


BY J. L. STRONG. 


HEN I first began bee-keeping, more than 30 years 

ago, I thought two bricks good enough to set a hive 
on—one under the front end of the old-style Lang. 
stroth hive, and the other under the rear. The first was 
laid flat on the ground, and the other on edge, to give the 
required slant to keep the entrance dry. This did very well 
for a few hives, but when I had 50 or more I wanted some. 
thing better, so [ tried stakes driven in the ground. To do 
this quickly, and have the stakes just where you want 
them, make a frame large enough to go over the hive with- 
out touching. Drive a stakein each corner of the frame, 
and you have a stand that is easily leveled, and will be good 
until the stakes rot. The rotting of the stakes is the only 
trouble with the plan. : 


I next procured 100 tiles. Those with a piece broken 
out of oneend are just as good as any, and cost little or 
nothing at the factory. I soon had 25 hives sitting on them, 
with no great amount of work—much less than would be 
required to replace the stakes when rotten for ten years, 
unless more lasting wood was used than I have usually had. 

In the spring of 1899I found some stakes broken off, 
and having nothing suitable for stakes, I was looking for 
something when I came across some long-neck bottles that 
had been in the way for some time. The thought came to 
me that they would be just what I was looking for. Sol 
put the long neck of the bottle in place of the rotten stake, 
thus accomplishing a double purpose—getting rid of the 
bottles and making a permanent stand for my hives. 

This pleased me so well that I began to wonder how! 
could get as many as I would want. I accordingly offereda 
boy five cents per dozen for long bottles. They began to 
come in by the dozen in baskets, in little wagons and other 
ways until I will have all I want, notwithstanding the fact 
that I will put out 150 additional nuclei, and set them all on 
bottles, as I think them the cheapest and best of anything 
that I can get. 


In the spring of 1899 I found my bees in fair condition, 
having wintered them in cellars. The season, tho late, was 
quite favorable after April10. They increast in bees and 
brood, and gathered honey nicely until the latter part of 
June, when the dry weather checkt the bloom, and honey 
came in very slowly for the balance of the season; altho 
there was enough gathered to keep robber-bees from being 
troublesome. 

My 100 colonies are now in fine condition, as nice and 
clean as when they were put in Nov. 11, 1899, about two 
weeks earlier than they are usually put in the cellar. 


QUEEN REARING AND FERTILIZATION. 


Can queens be fertilized above a queen-excluding honey- 
board while a queen is laying below ? 

In 1893 I procured Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rear- 
ing,’’ having been much interested in what had been pre- 
viously publisht in the papers on that subject; and espe 
cially on the advantage of superseding a queen at pleasure, 
without the trouble of hunting and destroying the old 
queen below. But after repeated trials I have nothing but 
failure to report. The bees would accept and build out the 
cells in an upper story, and the queens hatcht as I expected 
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them to do, but invariably would get lost before commenc- 
ind ee ee anxious to succeed if possible, I determined 
to try again the past summer on a little different plan. 
Having a number of cells in an upper story with an ex- 
cluder between, I placed an oilcloth on the excluder at one 
side of the hive. After cutting off all cells but one, I 
brought the frame with this one on it, then put an exclud- 
ing division-board between these three combs and the bal- 
ance of the hive. 

I now awaited results with great hope of success, and 
when I lookt the next day and found the queen crawling 
over the combs as if she were at home, I thought that I was 
on the right track, and closed the hive to await results, 

About three or four hours later I again opened the hive, 
and found her on the division-board, the workers following 
her as tho they would kill her. I took the three frames and 
queen and placed them in a band-box, and set it beside the 
hive. I thought they would realize their condition and 
take care of the queen; but when I lookt again she was 
dead. This makes about 50 queens that I have lost in this 
way. I may try again this season a three-story hive. 

. sp Page Co., Iowa. 


Moving Bees Short Distances—-Spring Dwindling 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


UESTIONS keep pouring in, with the request that I 
() answer in the American Bee Journal, and as long as 
they do so it will be mostly answers to such questions 
that I shall give in these columns; but in answering I shall 
try to go somewhat into the minutia of the thing, explain- 
ing as fully as possible, so that perhaps the matter may be 
as interesting to the general reader as articles from my 
own selection would be. The first question lying before me 
is regarding moving bees short distances, and reads as 
follows: 
“IT wish to move my apiary of 40 colonies about one-fourth of a mile 
toa new place which I have bought, having rented thus far. How can I 


do this and not have the bees go.back to their old location on their first 
flight? Also, tell me how I best can move them.” 


ANSWER.—The best way to move bees in early spring 
ison a sled, if there is snow, and I should usea sled with 
broad or wide runners, or a stone-boat, even if there was no 
snow, providing that the roads were soft, or very rough, as 
they almost always are in early spring. If the roads are 
smooth and hard, then a wagon is a good thing for moving 
bees, especially where one with springs can be used. No 
matter what vehicle is used to do the moving with, all but 
the spring-wagon should have plenty of straw on the bottom 
to take off or help neutralize any sudden movement or jar 
which may come from the moving vehicle. 

Where bees are to be moved froma few rods to not 
more than 20 or 30,a stretcher, made by using two poles 
with canvas or some kind of stout cloth attacht to each, 
the same being used by two men to carry two hives, is bet- 
ter than anything else. Bees can be movedin this way 
where care is used, and they not know they have been dis- 
turbed at all. 

Having decided on the kind of vehicle to be used when 
doing the moving, the next thing is to know when the bees 
should be moved. Whenever bees are confined to their 
hives in the spring from a week to ten days by rainy, cold, 
snowy, or stormy weather, they will mark their location 
anew on their first flight afterward, the same as a new 
swarm marks its location upon its first flight after being 
hived; so, should there come a few days of stormy weather, 
so as to keep the beesin their hive, then is your time to 
move them; and it is well not to delay more than six days 
from the time they flew last, or warm weather may sud- 
denly come upon you, when you will not be able to move 
them till after another stormy spell, without its costing 
you more work than is required at such a time. 

After they are moved, if warm weather is delayed, you 
are safe in any event. Should no such cold or stormy time 
come, then I would move the strongest of the colonies, and 
let the weaker ones be strengthened by the returning bees 
trom those thus moved. If this is done, it is well to move 
the weaker ones partially toward the stand of those moved, 
so the returning bees may not fail to find this weaker col- 
ony, from the greatness of the intervening distance be- 

tween it and the old stand of the colony moved. But if the 
stronger and weaker colonies stood farther than 10 feet 
apart, this plancan not be adopted, for a success can not 
be attained in drawing bees much farther than five feet 


near to where it formerly did. If you move the weaker 
colony more than the five feet you lose whatever bees may 
fly from that, and it is well not to losea single bee in the 
spring of the year, where the life of that bee can possibly 
be saved, for one bee at this time of the year is of more 
value than 50 in August. 

Should no stormy time come, as spoken of above, and 
the bees must be moved, and should it not be advisable to 
adopt the strengthening plan, then move them in the even- 
ing, or on some rainy day when all are in their hives. 

After they are on the stands in the new location, go to 
the first hive and blow in smoke at the entrance. After 
the first two or three puffs, commence to pound with the 
fist on top of the hive, pounding as you smoke, striking say 
five or six blows, when you will pass to the next, treating 
it the same way; and soontill 10 to 15 have been thus 
treated. When you have done this, go back to the first one 
and treat it the same way again, and so on till you have past 
over the whole number (10 to 15) again. Such treatment 
will cause them to mark their location over again, but not 
as fully as will the stormy weather; and by way of an ad- 
ditional help, along the marking line, it is well to standa 
wide board up in front of the entrance to each hive when 
you are thru smoking and jarring them. This board should 
be wide enough so as to darken the entrance to a consider- 
able extent, and so as to turn the bees to one side when they 
fly the next time. In this way bees notice at once that 
something is wrong, which causes them to mark their loca- 
tion anew ; otherwise some would start off in a straight 
line as usual, and come back to the old location and be lost. 


The old place should be cleared of everything which 
would look homelike to the bees, where stormy weather has 
not prevailed before they were moved, which helps much in 
the matter. Then, after all, if we go to the old place when 
the bees first fly, we will find many bees hovering about in 
spite of all we have done; but after careful watchings for 
many years, I am satisfied that all such bees finally go back 
to the new location, if they have been treated as here given. 


PREVENTING SPRING DWINDLING. 


*“ As I understand it, spring dwindling comes about bv a bee or two 
at a time leaving the hive in unpropitious weather until allare lost. If 
this is right, why can not it be prevented by placing wire-cloth before the 
entrance to keep the bees from flying when the weather is not fit 7” 


ANSWER.—So far as my experience goes, it is never best 
to confine the bees to the hive by placing wire-cloth over 
the entrance, except when they are to be moved some dis- 
tance, or shipt when a sale is made, and in these cases wire- 
cloth placed on/y at the entrance often ruins the colony if it 
be a strong one, where there is necessity for keeping it 
there more than half an houror so. The matter seems to 
be like this : 

When the few bees which act as sentinels go to the en- 
trance from any cause, and find their exitis cut off, they 
at once communicate this fact to the rest of the colony, 
when more bees come to go out, and finding they are not 
able to do so they begin to bite the wire-cloth, and make a 
fuss generally, till the whole colony is aroused, and a com- 
motion caused to such an extent that the meshes of the 
wire-cloth are clogged with beesso that no aircan get 
thru. When this happens, the bees become very hot, or 
heated like fermenting vegetation, the honey in their 
honey-sacs is disgorged till the bees become all wet and 
daubed, when they perish with a sufficient heat often to 
melt combs. 

There can be no assurance that this may not happen at 
any time, unless the weather is socold that it causes the 
bees to cluster compactly, and were bees to be shut in hives 
when so clustered, the apiarist would need to be on hand, 
when the weather moderated, to take off the wire-cloth, or 
a loss would occur. Idoubt whether there can be any means 
used in unpropitious weather in the spring by which bees 
can be kept from flying out of the hive, that will not cost 
more than the benefit derived will amount to. 


Where bees are in chaff hives they are not so easily en- 
ticed out every sunshiny day, when the air is too cool for 
them to fly safely. If a wide board is placed sloping in 
front of the entrance, so as to exclude the rays of the sun 
from the entrance and lower part of the hive, bees will not 
venture out unless the air is warm enough for them to fly 
safely ; but as these boards have to be removed every time 
the weather is suitable for the bees to go out, I doubt about 
enough bees being saved to pay for the trouble. I have 
practiced this to quite an extent in former years, but of late 
I do not, because I do not think it pays where a person has 
much else to do. 





from their old location, even tho their own hive stands that 





Then, spring dwindling is not the result of a loss of the 
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few bees that chance to go out for forage when the weather 
is unpropitious, but from the result of poor wintering, where 
the vitality of the old bees is worn out, so that they go out 
of the hive to die, and not forforage. A realcase of spring 
dwindling can not be remedied by keeping the bees in the 
hive, for they would die in the hive just the same as tho 
they were allowed their liberty. At least this is the conclu- 
sion I have arrived at after a careful watch along these 
lines for more than a scoreof years. 

The remedy for spring dwindling is successful winter- 
ing. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Belgian Hares and Bees—A New Combination. 
BY PROF. A. j- COOK, 


HE Belgian hare industry has attained marvelous pro- 
portions in an exceedingly short time in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Our own county of Los Angeles is the center, 

the city of Los Angeles being the focus. Fora new busi- 
ness to gain standing so quickly argues that it is more than 
a fad. This fact becomes emphasized when we learn that 
some of our most clear-headed business men are engaged in 
this Belgian hare propagation. One of the best business 
men I know in Southern California belongs to a firm that 
is said to have invested $25,000 in this new industry. 

The Belgian hare, like the shorthorn cow, has been so 
carefully bred that its habits are very much modified. Its 
growth and vigor is something remarkable, its prolificness 
is exceedingly great,and it is soneat that it can be bred and 
cared for in the small compass of a dry-goods box and yet 
retain its vigor, health, and fecundity. 

It has often been askt if there is not dangerin introduc- 
ing this new comer into our State and country. May we 
not repeat the experience of Australia in importing the 
European hare into that country ? The law first suggested 
by Darwin—that introduced species are always likely 
to manifest greater vigor and prolificness than is shown by 
the native, closely allied species—should always make us 
wary to contemplate any such enterprise. As I have stated 
in our public meetings, where this matter has been under 
discussion, I do not think the danger need be feared in the 
case of the Belgian hare. Like the shorthorn, the Belgian 
hare is bulky, fat and logy. This rabbit, therefore, while 
admirable for feeding and breeding, would be illy adapted 
to succeed in the struggle of life out on the plain or in the 
bush. I thinkin such a case the excellence of his flesh 
would soon be tested by dog or houndrather than by human 
epicure. I have never seen the Belgian hare on the race- 
track, but from viewing him from the show-box or rab- 
bitries socommon in this region, it has never seemed to 
me that he could be any match at allto the cotton-tail or 
jack-rabbit. This latter has a hard enough time in its 
struggle against dog, coyote, and the hunter. I greatly 
doubt if the Belgian hare could exist at all. 

We know that the care and domestication of the silk- 
moth by man has made it so dependent upon him for its 
food and protection that were we to cease rearing silk-moths 
for one year, it would cease to exist. In developing the 
splendid insect with an eye single to silk-production, we 
have utterly destroyed its ability to care for itself. I think 
the Belgian hare is, like the silk-moth, only to aless de- 
gree, less qualified to fight its own battles. I believe run- 
ning wild and extermination would gotogether. Another 
reason why this danger would be minimized comes in the 
very value of these animals. Wike the lost coin, the whole 
country would be swept and garnisht to find a single miss- 
ing rabbit. Therefore, I do not believe we need to fear the 
introduction of this valuable animal into our State and 
country. ‘ 

I have alluded to the great value of these animals. I 
have heard of cases where $250 or $300 have been paid fora 
single male. Of course, this shows that great pains has 
been taken to develop these animals in the way of prolificness 
and meat-production. 


WHY IS THE BELGIAN HARE SO VALUABLE ? 


There are several points in this business which will aid 
to foster its rapid development. The Belgian hare puts its 
entire energy into growth and reproduction. Thus it exer- 
cises very little, and a large number of rabbits can be kept 
in asmall space. I know of a rabbitry of over 100 individ- 
uals kept wholly in dry-goods boxes. These rest on a plat- 
form about three feet from the ground, The whole space 
occupied by the rabbits is less than three rods square. Thus 
the man in the city is not precluded from engaging in this 
business. 


Again, the animals are so neat that ill-health is hardly 


likely to interfere with success. I have heard of only oy, 
case where any one has had any loss from disease. |) this 
case there was a sore lack of knowledge of the business 1 
think it is as safe as anything in which one can engage, 

Again, the cost of keeping rabbits is very light indeeg 
A friend of mine, who is a very careful man, estimates tha; 
when hay is $9.00 a ton, two cents per month will keep a 
full-grown rabbit. It is said that alfalfa hay alone, dr, 
and green, will do for food. It is probable, however, tha; 
they might do better with a greater variety. ‘ 

It follows from the above that it will cost very little ;, 
produce meat. Another friend said to me a few days since. 
**I can produce the meat at a good profitif I can get nine 
cents a pound.’’ When we remember that it sells reaqjjy 
now for 20 cents a pound, we understand why the busines; 
is so profitable. The excellence of the meat is also a gy). 
stantial argument in favor of the industry. Even epicure 
smack their lips in rehearsing the excellencies of the rabbi: 
for table use. We had these on ofr table more or less for, 
week with very little intermission, and we all pronounceg 
the meat first-class in quality, even to the last meal. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BELGIAN HARE INDUSTRY. 


It is often askt, ‘‘ Will not the excitement soon pass by, 
and the rabbits fail to pay expenses ?’? When we remem. 
ber the millions of mouths to be fed, the appetizing charac. 
ter of the meat, andthe cheapness at which it can be pro- 
duced, I doubt if we need fear that it will be soon overdone 
Many prefer the rabbit to chicken, and 12 to 15 cents, 
pound is paid.for chicken pretty generally thruout the 
country. 

BEES AND RABBITS. 


One disadvantage that the bee-keeper labors under 
comes from the fact of off years. One off year is frequent, 
two off years in succession not uncommon, and he is a lucky 
apiarist who has not had more than once three successive 
off years. 

Again, the bee-industry does not claim the whole time 
of the bee-keeper all the year, and he may well add another 
string to his industrial bow. Poultry-keeping has often 
served admirably for this extra string. I believe the Bel- 
gian hare will even eclipse the hen ip this desired comrade- 
ship. I havea neighbor who lives between here and the 
foothills. He has a large apiary which has only been an 
expense now for over two years. I frequently pass by his 
place on my way tothe canyons. As I have seen his brood 
of children—a very large one, by the way—I have felt pity 
for the household, despite the fine flock of chickens which 
adorn the home yard. I feel less pity now, as the gentle. 
man told me the other day that he had made over $600 clear 
in Belgian hares during the last year. I am thus led to say 
** All success to a co-partnership between bees and the Belgiar 
hare.”’ Los Angeles Co., Calif. 

$$ 


Dots by the Apicultural Wayside. 
Read at the Wisconsin Convention, held at Madison, Feb. 7 and 8, 19) 
BY JACOB HUFFMAN. 


HIS subject embraces so much, and presents so man) 
topics, that I am at a loss to know what points to select 
that would prove the most beneficial. The magnitude 

of scientific apiculture would occupy a natural lifetime. 
Were we to go back no further than the last century, and 
show the wonderful developments made in this one branch, 
its profits, incomes, and the immense increase of colonies, 
the revenue that it brings to this country, it would by far 
excel any other rural branch in point of profit from the 
capital invested. 

The history and working of the honey-bee are wonder 
ful indeed, affording mana great and beautiful study, as 
well as a good income for the time and labor given. From 
historical facts we are led to believe that the honey-bee has 
been a companion of man from the earliest civilization. 
Scientists have given this one subject deep thought; they 
have been able to trace the little busy bee far back in the 
dim dawnings of history, and unlike many other things 10 
change has been made in the bee itself—it works without 
rules, plumbs or guides, but the habits, dispositions and in- 
stinct of the bee have been studied by man. The great re 
searches must be attributed to man. The bee, ever 
changeable only by constant handling, becomes more sub- 
missive. 





Science has also demonstrated some of the wonderful 
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results that have occurred by application of certain princi- 
pals, and new light has dawned upon the bee-keeper’s path- 
" ore might be well for me to give a short history of my 
own experience, and a few practical thoughts on my own 
observation. ; . ie 

About 23 years ago I started with four colonies in box- 
hives. By the help of a friend who had some knowledge of 
the bee, we succeeded in getting them transferred into 
movable-frame hives. 

Pardon me if Iadd here a meed of praise to Mr. Lang- 
stroth for the invention of the movable-frame hive, intro- 
duced about 1850, which opened up a wide field of study—in 
fact, it was the invention of the age, regarded so by intelli- 
went bee-keepers, and upon it has hinged most of the prog- 
ress that has been made since. 

I transferred quite early, and by dividing I increast my 
apiary from 4 to 12 colonies, ready for winter quarters. 


All came out of the cellar the following spring in good 
shape, and with the help of the gentleman before mentioned, 
we made our own hives, and, by dividing, by fall we reacht 
50 colonies, with a surplus of about 300 pounds of extracted 
honey. 

Well, you may imagine my feelings—I considered my- 
self a full-fledged bee-man—yes, may I say, an expert in 
bee-culture ! 

I put the bees into a bee-house for winter quarters, and 
awaited results. 

Spring came, and to my chagrin I had 8 colonies in- 
stead of 50! ShallI say it was the best lesson I ever had 
in apiculture ? Yes, for it was. Then I commenced aright, 
cautiously and carefully. I secured a few Italian colonies, 
my first ones having been black bees, and Italianized the 
whole apiary. I then commenced as an amateur apicul- 
turist. I found that what I did not know would fill a vol- 
ume of 600 or 800 pages, largely illustrated. I state this for 
the encouragement of beginners. No matter what your 
failures may be, or have been, if you have studied your 
locality, studied the experience of older and wiser heads, 
and do not come too hastily to conclusions, you will be sure 
to succeed. 

Since 1882, withthe exception of dry seasons, or those 
too wet, I have realized more ciear profit from my bees than 
from the farm. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so often exprest— 
experience is the best of teachers. I believe a man will 
best succeed who loves bee-keeping. Other industries can 
be successfully carried on when followed only for the 
profit, but Ithinkit necessary to love bee-culture in order 
to succeed. 

I have at two different times started, or carried on, api- 
aries at a distance of 24 to 6 miles from the home-apiary, 
but I found they added greatly to the work already on hand, 
soIsoldthem. I donot condemn the handling of several 
apiaries if a man has plenty of help that understands the 
business, or is willing to put forth a persistent effort to 
bring about the best results. 

Bear in mind that it isa very easy thing to overstock 
your fields. In such cases I would advise the scattering out 
of the colonies. In my locality I can easily keep from 100 
to 150 colonies if the season be favorable. 

I believe the great problem in successful wintering of 
bees is plenty of young bees in the fall, and plenty of good 
honey in store. See that all are in good shape for winter 
late in the season. A good cellar for wintering is where 
the temperature is easily kept above 40 degrees, and well 
supplied with pure air. I have tried a few colonies out-of- 
doors several winters. I like the idea of packing, but I 
think itis not enough better than cellar-wintering to pay 
for the extra labor. 

Misfortunes or accidents often develop important 
truths. By observation I have found that cold and frost 
are deadly enemies. Cellar-wintering requires the least 
consumption of food, and the least amount of respiration 
and exertion. I believe it to be the most perfect system—I 
mean one that will invariably produce the same results. 


_ Asystem of wintering bees, in which the conditions are 
likely to be different each year, can never be a perfect one. 
W e can, of course, have uniformity of stores when winter- 
ing in the open air, but the severity and irregularity of the 
weather are beyond our control. 

Speaking of last year, one would naturally conclude 
that bee-culture was becoming less profitable. By investi- 
gation we learn the profit in bee-culture is just being 
reacht, while basswood in some sections is being thinned 
out,and by heavy drouth and severe winters the white 





with their honey-producing qualities have been studied, so 
that it is possible for bee-keepers to produce their own pas- 
turage toa certain extent. Good locations are more care- 
fully selected, and to have necessary articles for conven- 
ience at hand, add to the scientific handling and the re- 
munerative proceeds. 


Time and space forbid speaking of many things I 
would like to mention. I would like to touch the subject of 
queen-rearing—I like home-bred queens better than im- 
ported ones. Mr. Doolittle informs us that American 
breeders take more pains thari they do over the water. He 
thinks many are taken from a promiscuous selection, taken 
from second and third swarms, therefore are not likely to 
build up and make good honey-gathering colonies. 


I would also like to mention the subject of bee-pastur- 
age, and the profit in running for extracted honey over that 
of comb honey when the season is short. I would like to 
say something in regard to our foul-brood law ; I would ad- 
vise that subject to be agitated thruout America. Brother 
bee-keepers, we must fight our greatest enemy if we succeed. 


It is not true that all can keep bees sticcessfully—only 
such should undertake it as are by nature adapted to it, and 
will give it the same thoro, continued application as is re- 
quired to make any branch of business profitable. Bee- 
culture demands more study, more skill, than any other rural 
employment, hence our ranks are not likely to swell to 
great dimensions. No honest employment can be little in 
any sense. What we need is more little successes and less 
big failures. Green Co., Wis. 


A Short Sermon on Progress and Reforms. 
BY lL. L. SKAGGS. 


ET’S come down to facts and not fancies, and see which 
is best. What do we want with silent letters? Would 
you keep three horses when two will do your work? 

The extra one is in the way, costs something to feed it, and 
care for itin general. Andsoit isthe same with silent 
letters. I have askt professors all my life what good they 
did, and so far I have failed to find one that could tell. 
Their answer is, ‘‘ Oh, it is customary.’’ So we keep on in 
the same old rut, and will not try to get out; andif any 
one tries to help us out, we make a terrible noise, and sit 
back. If we like old ways, let’s go to China—we can get 
them there. Oh, my, what a fuss people do make at any 
improvement! 

In 1874 and 18751 lived in Southern Texas, where the 
people were nearly all Mexicans. For illustration, I will 
try to tell how they made their plows. They cut a tree that 
had two limbs that set contrary to each other on opposite 
sides ; one they used for a handle, and on the other they 
fastened a sharp, pointed piece of iron, to tear up the 
ground; andthe main body was for a beam. Well, you 
would split your sides with laughter if you could see one, 
and see the work it does. You can’t tell which way their 
rows run. The corn looks asif it had been scattered broad- 
cast. And whatacrop of weeds they would raise, and get 
about 8 or 10 bushels of corn per acre. Now they tell me 
they raise from 40 to 50 bushels. While I was there the 
ownerof the ranch senta lot of improved plows to the 
ranch, for his hands to work with. The owner wasa white 
man. Well, if you could have heard what a fuss they made 
about those plows, you would not wonder at people kicking 
at reform spelling. They said the owner of the ranch was 
the biggest fool they ever knew. No, sir, they would not 
try to use those plows at all. 


Ihave never known any improvement offered to the 
public but what there was a great kick; and if the improve- 
ment is not backt with money it is put aside. 


To be sure, there is no one to put up money on simpler 
spelling, because it is the children that needit. The old 
folks have gotten into the habit of plowing with forkt 
sticks, and carrying rocks in their sacks to balance with 
their corn, so they think it is death to quit. Now, let’s 
have some reason. We know that everything we do is good 
or bad, one or the other, so if silent letters are of no use, 
drop them. Itis the readers who have to suffer, not the 
editors. The more type the more paper and ink they use, 
and then the more our reading willcost. It is not for the 
good of the editor at all. He charges according to the work 
and outlay. If it was forthe good of the editors, reform 
spelling would be adopted in less than six months, and the 
readers would never get a vote at it. No, sir, we would 





clover may be killed out for a season, or even more. Plants 


never get a chance to kick atall. Did the A. I. Root Com- 
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pany let us voteon the changes in their catalog? 
did, I never knew of it. 

Less than a week agoan old man, who has a better 
education than I have, drove 10 miles over as rough road as 
I ever saw, in the rain, to get me to order some bee-hives 
for him. He could not understand Root’s catalog. Don't 
think he is behind on bees, for he has the prettiest lot of 
hives I know of, and his bees are well bred up. I showed 
him a copy of the American Bee Journal, and he was de- 
lighted with the improvement in spelling. I haven’t found 
any one yet but what says it is a good thing for the future. 
I can’t see anything but selfishness that would cause any- 
body to kick against the spelling reform. Any one can tell 
who is selfish by the way some threaten to stop taking the 
Bee Journal. I have always heard just such threats at 
anti-whiskey elections. Take heed from that. I have 
known men that were very prominent to get frightened and 
vote with the whiskey crowd so as to be on the popular side, 
and thus ruin themselves. The whiskey men won’t sup- 
port them in an election ; they have no confidence in a man 
that they can turn. Everybody admires a man that will do 
his duty, and let the world say what it may. 


Look at Lincoln. Suppose he had been turned and 
easily frightened—we would be buying and selling God’s 
people to-day as if they were corn or wheat. Be sure you 
are right, and then go ahead. Take Christ for your leader ; 
he is safe and sure. Men are like the wind—you never 
know when to depend upon them. 

Suppose Gleanings in Bee-Culture would listen to some 
people, and stop its home talks; where do you think it 
would go? That would give ita set-back in the Christian 
homes, and they are the ones that have spread it over the 
land. I hope I may see the day that Jesus can get room in 
every book and paper in the land; then we will not be 
afraid to send money to an advertiser, and the get-rich- 
quick fellows will have to go to work like all honest people. 
Wheadon, the crooked commission man in Chicago, a few 
years ago, tried very hard to get my honey, but I simply re- 
fused to have anything to do with him, because his quota- 
tions never appeared in the American Bee Journal. Oh, 
what a kick he did make at Editor York; but kicks against 
an honest man do him more good than harm. 

Look at the newspapers—what attention do we pay to 
their advertisments? I have never taken a newspaper but 
what would advertise anything for money. How much re- 
spect have we for the editors of such papers. The more 


If they 


people kick at a good thing the more good people will like 

it; and that is one sign it is gaining ground; for that is 

We find the same thing in re- 
Liano Co., Tex. 


what causes the worst kick. 
gard to temperance. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C.°C. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The emerge may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.}] 








Italianizing Colonies of Blacks. 


I would like to ask about Italianizing black colonies of 
bees, referred to on page 38. I see that your Italian colony, 
which we will call No. 1, gets to breeding up and swarming 
first. When it swarms, put the swarm on the stand of No. 
1, and set No. lin place of another strong colony, say No. 
2, setting No. 2in a new place, and soon. I would like to 
know if the flying bees from No. 2 going into No. 1 won’t 
be stung to death? That is what I understand by reading 
and talking with bee-keepers. MAINE. 


ANSWER.—No, no danger. Atatime when bees are 
swarming, the returning bees always come in from the field 
laden, and will be kindly received. At a time when no honey 
is coming in there might be some danger, in some cases 
great danger that bees would be killed, but when honey is 
yielding, bees are very good-natured about being mixt up. 





—_—_— 
Dividing for Increase. 


1. How shall I divide a double 8-frame Langstroth hive 
to produce comb honey in order to get surplus from both 
colonies, the original hive having brood in both stories ? 

2. If this cannot be done successfully, what is my beg, 
method of dividing them ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is somewhat doubtful whether yoy can 
manage any way that will give as much honey from the 
two as by keeping the force united. You might do it jy 
some places where there is a heavy flow late in the seasoy. 
but hardly in Iowa. 

2. This way might answer: Pick out the frames wit) 
least brood and put in one of the stories with the queen, 
setting this story close beside the old stand, leaving on the 
old stand the other story containing the eight frames that 
have the most brood, doing this just before swarming-time. 
If no queen-cells were present when this was done, there 
will be some ready to hatch in 10 days or more. So 9 days 
after making the division, move to a new stand the queen. 
less hive, and the depletion will discourage the bees so that 
only one queen will survive. 


0 


Using Combs Again in a Case of Supposed Bee-Paralysis, 


I had a colony die last fall from a disease that I believe 
was paralysis. The hive is full of good combs. Would you 
advise me to put another swarm into that hive, and leave 
the old combs, or should I melt them up? PENN. 


ANSWER.—I hardly know, but there might be no great 
risk in using the combs again, if you are sure it was noth- 
ing worse than paralysis, which is not generally a very bad 
thing as far north as Pennsylvania. 


— => 0 —- 


Caged Queen and Swarming. 


Will placing a caged queen in the hive produce swarm- 
ing ? If so, about how soon after putting in the queen will 
it result ? MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know, but I skould have little faith 
init. A sealed queen-cell would be more likely to produce 
swarming. If conditions for swarming were unfavorable, 
the cell would be unceremoniously torn down. If conditions 
were favorable, a sealed cell might (this is only a guess 
produce swarming in 3 or 4 days. 


Spacer-Nails—Wide Bottom-Bars. 





1. Can you sell me some of those spacer-nails, or where 
can I get them ? 

2. Why do you want so wide a bottom-bar when a comb 
is only % inch ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can get them in any hardware 
store. Just common 1¥ inch wire nails. If your hardware 
merchant keeps more than one weight, get the heavier 
ones, with heads 3-16 across. That’s the kind he is most 
likely to have if he has only one kind. To drive them in 
the right depth, use a block 4 inch thick with a slit sawed 
in half aninch. Or you.can makea very good work by 
having a stick 4 inch thick and holding it beside the nail. 
A nail made with a special head to drive just deep enough 
would be just the thing, but you can’t get them. 


2. I’ve hardly used them years enough to be entirely 
certain it is best to have such wide bottom-bars. The chief 
object in having them so wide is to prevent building com) 
between them. 





><; 


When to Put on Sections. 


1. When is the proper time to put on sections? 

2. I use Hoffman frames and put in foundation starters 
2 inches wide. Is it necessary to use separators ? ; 

3. Is it advisable to put supers on swarms that come 0! 
in June and July ? NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


ANSWERS.—1. The old rule is to put on supers when you 
see bits of white wax along the top-bar and upper part of 
the comb. The rule isa very good one if you have no ob- 
jection to swarming, but if you desire to avoid swarming 1 
every possible way, it is better to have supers on a little 
sooner. In New Hampshire your first storing in supers ' 
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probably from white clover. If you watch very closely, you 
will see a scattering blossom of white clover some 10 days 
before the general bloom, and you will do well to put on 
supers within 3 or 4 days of seeing this very first clover 
bloom. ‘ 

2, I’m not sure whether I understand you. Hoffman 
frames are used only for brood-frames, and it certainly is 
not necessary to have separators between brood-frames. It 
is generally best to have separators between sections, if the 
sections are to be packt for shipping, but for home use sep- 
arators can be dispenst with. 

3. With right management, yes. Put your prime swarm 
on the old stand, with the mother colony close beside it, and 
a week later set the old colony in a new place. Twenty-four 
hours after hiving the swarm, take the supers from the 
mother colony and give to the swarm. 

——_——_——s-0-— —_____ 


Divisible Brood-Chamber Hives and Fixtures. 


1. As I am thinking of adopting the Heddon hive I 
would like to know why you do not use it, as it seems to me 
to possess great advantages. 

2. Mr. Heddon’s patent is supposed to cover horizon- 
tally-divisible brood-chambers ; if I use the Danzenbaker or 
dovetailed hives—two bodies to the brood-chamber—do I in- 
fringe on Mr. Heddon’s patent? If not, why not ? 

3. If I use close-fitting closed-end standing frames, like 
those used by the Rauchfuss brothers, of Colorado, in ordi- 
nary dovetail bodies; do Il infringe on the Heddon patent, 
which is supposed to cover these constructions ? 

4. What was the thickness of the combs in those 44 x5- 
x14 sections ? 

5. Will you feel like using more of them this year ? 

YANKTON. 

ANSWER.—1. Ido not see enough advantages in them 
to make it worth while totry them. If you do, you cer- 
tainly ought to try them. 

2. Others claim that such things were in use before the 
issuance of Mr. Heddon’s patent. The fact that they arein 
common use with no prosecution for infringement makes 
it probable that you would be running no risk by using two 
bodies to the brood-chamber. 

3. I think the Rauchfuss brothers are not supposed to 
infringe on any patent. 

4. About 1%. 

5. Being well stockt with fixtures for the old kind, I 
shall not go heavily into the new. In such things each one 
must carefully study his own market. 
































The Rapidity of Bees’ Wings is something marvelous. 
A. Gustin says in Le Rucher Belge that when bees are ven- 
tilating, the wing-beats are more than 400 in a second. 
Pretty fast work. 


For Stimulative Feeding the following is said by Bul- 
letin de la Somme to increase brood-rearing : Boil 4 pounds 
of wheat-bran % hourin 7 pints of water. Strain, add 2 
pounds of sugar, 4 or 5 pinches of salycilic acid, mix thor- 
oly, and give to each colony 2 or 3 pounds of this prepara- 
tion at a single feed. 


_ One or Many Foul-Brood Inspectors for a Province or 

State is a question somewhat discust. At the Ontario con- 
vention there were reasons given on both sides. It takes 
lively travel, and much of it, for a single inspector to get 
around, but he has more power than local inspectors, and 
more experience.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


_ Early Bee-Pasturage is discust by G. M. Doolittle in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. Skunk-cabbage comes first in 
his locality (Onondaga Co., N. Y.,) blooming somewhere 
from March 25 to April 20, yielding pollen but no honey. A 
week or ten days after skunk-cabbage come the pussy wil- 
lows, of which there are several kinds, some being a month 
later than others, yielding pollen but no honey. The first 
honey comes from golden and white willow, plants of great 





importance, from which, when the weather is right, a col- 
ony may store 10to15 pounds of honey. They yield no 
pollen. Their greatest value comes from their yielding at 
a time when they so largely affect the building up of a col- 
ony. With favorable weather during the blooming of these 
plants and during fruit-bloom, colonies are in best shape 
for the clover and linden harvest. 


Queen-Excluders Make the Difference of opinion be- 
tween large and small hive men, says H. H. Hyde in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper. With excluders in use, the queen 
never has a chance properly to spread herself, so the ex- 
cluder man thinks a small hive is large enough. Mr. Hyde 
wants no queen that is not able to have 12 frames filled with 
brood by the commencement of the honey-flow, and he has 
had queens at that time with 18 frames of brood. 


‘© A Trust, or Co-operation, needed in bee-keeping,”’ is 
the heading of an editorial in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
which ends by saying: 

‘*I believe that this question is one that might be pro- 
fitably discust. If there were some way by which we bee- 
keepers could know what the crop is as soon as it is off, and 
could then decide what prices ought to be,and would all 
stand by those prices, it would be accomplisht. Sounds 
simple enough, but how can it be done ?”’ 


To Avoid Bubbles in Bottling, here is something that 
seems important from H. Rauchfuss, in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper : 

‘In bottling honey, it should be of a certain tempera- 
ture, no more and no less, to avoid incorporating bubbles 
of air. If too thick, the down-flowing stream of honey will 
waver from one side to the other, lapping over itself when 
it reaches the honey in the vessel, thus enclosing streaks of 
air. If too thin, it will pierce right into the honey below, 
dragging down the air with it in the form of small bubbles. 
It should be of just the right thickness to spread out in the 
form of a cone when it strikes the honey below, neither de- 
pressing its surface nor piling upon it, but uniting with it 
at once whenever it touches.”’ 


Black Brood.—Dr. Howard’s words with regard to the 
New York bee-disease are not very reassuring. He says in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

**Here is a disease in which it is strongly suspected 
that flying bees are affected ; and of these, thousands daily 
leave their hives never to return, scattering the germs far 
and wide, to be borne by the strong winds, or wafted by 
the gentle zephyrs to new fields of infection. 

**In conclusion let me say that sufficient evidence has 
been presented to show that we have something new, and 
at present, apparently, more malignant and more destruc- 
tive than the worst enemy hitherto known; but careful, 
practical, and experimental work in the presence of this 
disease when at its worst will, I feel confident, discover 
some practical plan for its successful eradication.” 


Closing Hive-Entrances.-In reply toan inquiry, Dr. 
Miller tells in Gleanings in Bee-Culture how he closes the 
entrances of hives for hauling, and also for carrying in the 
cellar if they must be carried in at a time when closing is 
necessary. Hesays: 

‘*A proper entrance-guard that will quickly close and 
unclose a hive is a very desirable thing. The ones I now 
use are entirely of wire cloth, with a single stick to fasten 
them on the hive. They are made especially to suit the en- 
trance when the bottom-board has the deep side up, making 
an entrance 12'%x2, but might be varied for any entrance. 
A piece of wire-cloth 13'4x4 inches is doubled over at the 
bottom, and at each end 4% inch or less (bending it over a 
saw-blade), so that it will be just long enough to fit inside 
the 12% entrance. Then a piece of lath holds it with one or 
more nails. This gives all the ventilation needed for spring 
and fall hauling. 

“But the wet cloth is farand away ahead of a wire 
entrance-guard when it comes to shutting bees in the hive 
when carrying in the cellar. Shut bees in with wire, and 
they are more anxious than ever to get out, the excitement 
being mischievous. They shrink from the wet cloth, and 
conclude they don’t want to get out; so the cloth can be 
taken away as soon as they are placed in the cellar, leaving 
them quiet. Ordinarily, however, there ought to be no ne- 
cessity for fastening the bees in when carrying them in 
cellar.’’ 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t”” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The Brosius Pure-Food Bill.—We received the follow- 
ing from Mr. Abbott, May 4: 

EpItokR YorRK:—I have just received word that the 
Inter-State Commerce Committee has reported favorably 
on the ‘‘ Brosius Bill.’’ Very truly yours, 

EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

“very honest producer of honey will be glad to hear the 
above. Now, we trust the House will approve the report of 
the committee, and that the Senate will concur, and thus 
the long-hoped-for National anti-adulteration legislation be 
completed. 








The Question of Separators or No Separators is one 
upon which there always has been a difference of opinion, 
and it is not likely there will ever be entire agreement. One 
man says he has straight enough work without separators, 
another says he has not. As a matter of fact, the work 
may be alike in both cases; but one man is more exacting 
in his requirements than the other. A man who ships 
honey to a distance, whose honey will be handled by care- 
less and inexperienced hands, needs sections built more 
true than one who produces honey merely for his own 
use, or who furnishes sections to a grocer near by, with 
whom he keeps in close touch. 

Under favorable conditions good work may be done 
without separators. Those conditions, however, are not 





always—perhaps not often—under the control of the bee. 
keeper. Under any and all conditions one is sure o; 
straight work with separators; soit is probable that th. 
general trend will be toward the general use of separators. 
and, indeed, that seems to have been the general trend fo; 
some time. 





Bees for House-Apiaries Should Be Gentle.—So say. 
in his circular, Mr. Jewell Taylor, son of the lamented p. 
Taylor, who has had experience with house-apiaries, ang 
favors their use. Mr. Taylor says: 

“If you contemplate building a house-apiary do not 
stock it with anything but gentle bees. Handling bees 
that stampede over the outside of their hives is a disagree. 


able task under any circumstances, and is especially so iy 
the house-apiary.”’ 





Barrels for Honey do not suit C. Davenport. He says 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review that he has never been able to 
get any that would not leak honey after a time, no matter 
how well made, seasoned, tightened, and waxt. He hada 
large alcohol barrel full of white honey, and before he knew 
it the barrel was empty from leaking. Hethinks of having 
several cans of galvanized iron large enough to hold 1,000 
pounds of honey each, these cans or tanks standing high 
enough so the honey can be drawn from them into shipping. 
cans. After the honey has stood in these cans 24 hours all 
impurities will rise to the topto be skimmed off, so it will 
need no straining. 





Organized Marketing has an earnest plea made for it 
by R. C. Aikin, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. He cites the 
case of a local organization of fruit-growers of which he is 
amember. He picks his fruit and delivers it at the depot, 
and there his care of it ends. The manager ships it to so 
much better advantage than he could, that Mr. Aikin gets 
more net money thanif he shipt himSelf, and has none of 
the trouble. He says: 


‘‘’The manager or shipping agent puts himself in com- 
munication with all possible customers or outlets for fruit, 
selects his customers before the fruit is ready, has access to 
commercial reports, etc., and, when the shipping season is 
on, he gets daily quotations showing supply, demand, and 
prices in the various localities. The growers deliver the 
fruit some time before trains are due out, and the agent 
ships according to supply and demand. If the supply here 
exceeds orders, he divides the surplus, shipping it to the 
market that is most likely to be able to use it, favoring the 
most reliable customers. This avoids a glutin one place 
and a scarcity in another, and results in far less numbers of 
losses, both of overripe or soft fruit because of delay, and 
in defaults of payment by irresponsible firms. Besides the 
saving to shippers in this way, any unavoidable losses are 
prorated among the members, and the association bears this 
loss, and not individuals.’’ 








Light-Weight vs. Full-Weight Sections.—The prob- 
lem of the section isa many-sided and a perplexing one. 
Not the least troublesome phase is that of weight. There 
is no question that in many,if not most markets, light- 
weight sections are most called for by grocers. Vigorously 
do many bee-keepers object to light-weight sections, and in 
some cases, at least, there is good ground for the objection. 
The grocer wants to buy by weight and sell by the piece, 
or, to put it very bluntly, he wants to buy at the actual 
weight and then sell for a pound a section that weighs less 
than a pound. Thereis nothing immoral in producing or 
selling sections that weigh 13, 14, or 15 ounces each, prov?d- 
ing they are sold for what they are, with no deception. If 
each section is weighed and sold at so much per pound, it 
matters little whether the weight be 13 or 18 ounces. 

But some insist—and they give good reasons for insisting 
—that every section should be sold by the piece. It is alse 
insisted that every section should be full weight. No man 
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living can produce a crop of section ‘honey without consid- 
erable variation in weight, and if it is insisted that no sec- 
tion shall fall below 16 ounces, then there must be many 
which shall exceed that weight. 

This one thing, however, ought to stand out clear: If 
the grocer sells sections by the piece, he ought to be willing 
to buy them the same way. 





Wild Bees and Honey in Connecticut.—The Country 
Gentleman of recent date contained the following para- 
graph concerning the wild-bee-and-honey ‘‘industry”’ in 
Connecticut : 

‘‘A despatch from Winsted, Conn., to the Hartford 
Courant says that the extent to which hunting for wild 
honey is carried on in that section is not generally known. 
One of the Winsted hunters says that there are probably 15 
to 20 men there who engagein the business, more or less, 
and take up altogether nearly a ton of honey in the season. 
He estimated that in Litchfield County there were nearly 
100 bee-hunters, and that their gatherings amounted an- 
nually to 8 or 10 tons. As the honey is worth about 20 cents 
a pound, these figures make the value of honey gathered in 
the woods in Litchfield County nearly $4,000. Canaan 
Mountain is said tobe one of the best localities. Over 20 
trees were found there last fall, yielding from 50 to 100 
pounds each. The flavor of the wild honey of this region 
is said to be much more delicate than that of the domestic 
product.”’ 

‘“We were not aware before that Connecticut ‘‘ bee- 
keepers’? had so many apiaries that were not only out- 
apiaries, but also up-apiaries as well. Perhaps our giving 
the above notice a wider reading will cause an overstocking 
of bee-kee pers in that locality. That would be a variation 
from the occasional complaint of an overstocking of dees. 
What a fine field for the old-time as well as the new-time 
bee-hunter that must be. And it seems their efforts are not 
unrewarded. However, in this locality, we prefer to con- 
tinue to keep bees on the earth, instead of in trees. Of 
course, localities often differ ! 





A New Comb Foundation.—Henry Vogeler, of Cali- 
fornia, has patented an improvement in comb foundation 
that seems to have possibilities in it, altho only actual ex- 
periment in the hive can decide its real value. The im- 
provement consists in a subsequent operation, after the 
foundation has left the mill. Mr. Vogeler says: 


‘I form the comb foundation or series of cells with very 

thin walls—that is to say, with walls which areas thin as 
experience has shown to be practicable—and I provide the 
same with thickened rims or outer edges. The said rims 
may be produced by laying on melted wax with a brush. 
This construction secures two important advantages— 
namely, it greatly strengthens the foundation, and renders 
it more rigid, so as to better resist injury in shipment and 
attachment to comb frames, and it provides surplus wax for 
use of the bees in lengthening the cells to approximate or 
equal natural cellsin depth. Such lengthening is effected 
by the bees drawing out and thinning the beadlike rims un- 
til they are reduced to the same thickness as the adjacent 
interior portions of the cell-walls. 
_ “I prefer that the thickness of the beads or rims shall 
be gradually reduced from the top of the foundation, where 
the greatest strength is required, downward to the bottom 
or lower end, where the cells are constructed in the usual 
way, or without thickened rims.”’ 





Formation of Spores.—Dr. Wm. R. Howard gives in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture the following interesting infor- 
mation : ° 


‘* Bacillus milii belongs to a form known as endospor- 
oo spores formed within the bacillus or germ. Aaci/lus 
‘horacis belongs to the so-called arthrosporous form, in 
Which the spore separates itself from the rod or germ by 
fission or transverse section, and does not form within as 
in Bacillus milii. In some species spore-formation takes 
place only when the pabulum is about to be exhausted, and 
remains at rest until a new nutritive medium is furnisht, 
when they vegetate and again become éaci//i or germs. 












There are other species which form spores when the condi- 
tions are most favorable for a continued development. The 
spore-formation of the germs under consideration belongs 
to this latter class. 


“The relation of spores to germs is quite similar to 
that of seeds to plants. Spores possess a greater resisting 
power to drying, heat, chemicals, atmospheric changes, 
etc., than do the germs themselves. Spores of endosporous 
bacteria are more resistant than those of the so-called a¢h- 
rosporous,; accordingly, spores of Bacillus milii would have 
greater resisting power than those of Bacillus thoracts, all 
other things being equal; but Aacillus milii, being anero- 
bic, growing better without oxygen or atmospheric air, the 
exposure of these germs or their spores to the atmosphere 
would possibly prove detrimental to their vitality. While 
Bacillus thoracis is erobic—thrives better in the atmos- 
phere, it would possibly resist atmospheric influences for a 
longer period. The spore formation of Bacillus alvei, the 
germ of foul brood, has been carefully studied, and, altho 
endosporous, and retires to the spore or resting stage only 
when the food medium has lost its nutritive qualities, the 
spores lose their vitality in 24 to 36 hours when exposed to 
the atmosphere. [Author’s Foul Brood, p. 21.]” 





A Lively Picture of Swarming is thus given in the 
Australian Bee-Bulletin : 


‘““A swarm! Aswarm! Where from? They are fly- 
ing all about the place. Quietly wait. Look at the en- 
trance of each hive, and aroundsame. Now where are they 
issuing from? Weare too late to see. Perhaps it might 
be here. See those newly-born bees outside. They are too 
young to follow the rest of the swarm, and are about the 
front of the hive. But look, what is that cluster on the 
ground about two feet away? Yes, sure enough it is the 
queen, she was clipt and couldn’t fly, and a few faithful 
attendants are sticking to her. We pick her up carefully, 
put her in a cage, then open the hive. Yes, only a few bees 
are left. Whatis the matter? See, here are queen-cells, 
Cut them out, then liberate the queen on the combs. See, 
the swarm is coming back. Just watch them running in. 
What a hurry they are in.”’ 


But some of the particulars are at variance with the 
usual course on this side of the globe. It is unusual to find 
a cluster of bees with the queen before the return of the 
swarm. She generally scrambles for herself till after the 
return of the swarm, and she is likely to be among the first 
to get back home. It is by no means the rule that the 
queen will be found on the ground with a cluster of bees, in 
this country. Neither is it often the case that the bees are 
so slow about returning that there will be time to cut out 
queen-cells before their return. 





Queens Not Balled Thru Robbers.—H. Mulor says it is 
incomprehensible to him how bee-keepers of experience can 
think that queens are balled or lost because robbers have 
entered and attackt them. The robbers are intent upon 
just the one thing of getting booty, and don’t trouble their 
heads about the queen. Much more reasonable to say that 
robbing occurs because the queen has been balled. In nine 
cases out of ten the balling occurs, not thru field-bees or 
robber-bees, but thru young bees between 5 and 14 days old 
that have strayed into the wrong hives. When hives stand 
near together and young bees are out for play, the wind 
often blows them to the wrong entrance.—Maehrische 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The lattef part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. } 
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Hon. EUGENE SECOR, General Manager of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, has been appointed a member of 
the legislative committee of the National Pure Food and 
Drug Congress, representing the State of Iowa. No better 
selection could have been made. 
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‘THEY Dest MAKE HongEvy.’’—Mr. E. S. Roe, of Todd 
Co., Minn., sends us the following : 


‘“‘Tam very fond of children, and last evening I was 
delighted to make the acquaintance of a bright little girl 
only three years old. Her manner of talk was very bright 
and attractive. We finally talkt about the bees, and when 
she was askt what her papa’s bees made, she said: ‘Oh, 
they don’t make anything. They dest make honey—that’s 
all !’”’ 

* eHRHE 


COMMISSION SWINDLERS GROWING Lxkss.—The National 
Produce Review, of April 21, referring to South Water 
Street, Chicago, gives this encouraging paragraph: 


‘*In speaking of the condition of the Chicago commis- 
sion street, the manager of R. G. Dun Co. stated the other 
day, that in all his20 years’ experience, he had never known 
the street to be so free from swindlers as it is at present. 
This paper believes it is entitled to some credit for this con- 
dition of affairs.’’ 

True, and the American Bee Journal had at least a lit- 
tle to do with helping to clean out some of those who were 
swinding the honey-producers. 


een H HEH 


STENOG, in his department ‘‘ Pickings from Our Neigh- 
bors’ Fields,’’ in Gleanings in , Bee-Culture, usually begins 
with an original stanza. The one appearing April 15 is 
this: 

The drizzling rain, the swelling buds, 
The song of birds in trees, 

All speak of spring’s return at last, 
And end of winter’s freeze. 


Speaking of poetry, reminds us of a little experience we 
had a few years ago. Some chap who evidently was trying 
to earn a living by writing alleged poetry, sent us a sample, 
with the suggestion, ‘‘ Pay expected.’’ The particular sam- 
ple referred to imagined a young lady smelling of a fra- 
grant rose in which a bee had grown. We responded with 
the return of the poem, saying that we did not use much 
poetry in the American Bee Journal, and added, using about 
the same meter and accent as he had written— 

But when we do, 
It must be true. 


A bee never grows 
Insidea rose. 


een HRE 


Mr. J. W. WINDER, of Louisiana, was reported in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture for April 15, as having died April 
8. Here is what Editor A. I. Root says of him: 


‘The veteran readers will remember, without doubt, 
Mr. Winder. About the time Father Langstroth got out 
his first honey-extractor, Gray & Winder made a revolving- 
frame extractor. Mr. Winder was originally a photogra- 
pher. He soon became an enthusiastic bee-keeper, attended 
all the conventions for years, was one of the first to rear 
queens and advertise them; and tothe day of his death he 
made bees and honey his principal occupation. He died 
April 8, aged 71 years. I have mentioned Mr. Winder in 
my visits to New Orleans, and the courteous way in which 
he gave his entire time to piloting me around thru the dif- 
ferent portions of the city. He held his health remarkably. 
Even when nearly 70 years old he would walk a dozen miles 
aday, and almost without fatigue. We are informed by his 
son, A. T. Winder, that bronchitis was the cause of his 
death. One more of the old veterans has past away.”’ 


We remember Mr. Winder as the Louisiana bee-keeper 
who used to send our worthy predecessor, Thomas G. New- 
man, a box of beautiful sweet-scented flowers early each 
spring, long before outdoor flowers were growing naturally 
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here in Chicago. Yes, the old leaders are being remove; 

from us. One by one they drop out, and the younger hands 

and hearts are left to carry on the work. How wisea pro. 

vision it is, that while the workers fall the work itself 

goes on. 7 
“se eee 


Mr. W. A. HENDERSON, of Clarinda, lowa, who has had 
an advertisement in this journal the past few weeks, offer. 
ing ‘‘ ox-blood tablets,’’ has removed to the Masonic Buijjg, 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, owing to the increase in his bys. 
ness, and for better facilities for reaching the trade, yj, 
advertisement this week shows the change of address q, 
wellas the new firm name. Both Mr. Henderson and jj, 
remedy come to us very highly recommended, else we wou), 
not think of allowing the advertisement to appear in they 
columns. We are exceedingly careful as to the character o 
our advertisers and the goods they offer. We will not knoy. 
ingly permit anything or anybody at all questionable ; 
appear. We want to protect our subscribers in every way 
possible, and trust that they will report to us any who fai 
to live up to the agreements they make in our advertising 
columns. 

We have said the latter portion of the above paragraph 
because there are some people who don’t believe in adver. 
tised remedies, or, for that matter, in medicines of any 
kind. That class of course are not supposed to buy them 
We have no objection to offering or taking medicines tha; 
are all right and that do good if taken. 
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JOINING THE NATIONAL IN A Bopy.—In the last issue 
of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Editor Root says this on loca! 
bee-keepers’ associations joining the National Bee-Keepers 
Association in a body, at the half-rate, or 50 cents each: 


‘“* At the last meeting of the Philadelphia convention a 
clause was inserted in the proposed constitution by which 
any local society, State or county, might join the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, on payment into the National 
treasury of 50 cents per member, providing that such mem- 
bers went ina body. It was urged by Mr. York, who pro- 
posed the insertion of this clause, that we could thereby 
secure more funds and more members—members who would 
not otherwise come into the Association ; and so far the re. 
sults in practice are as good as they were in theory. Quite 
a number of associations have already joined the National. 
Ata meeting of the Chicago convention this matter was 
discust quite thoroly. Finally it was voted to join the 
National Association in a body. 


‘““This action on the part of the Chicago Association en- 
titles all the members of that organization to all the privi- 
leges and benefits of the National, and at the same time 
they do not lose any of the benefits accruing from member. 
ship in the local organization. In the case of the Chicagc 
Association the membership fee is $1.00, and it would cost 
$1.00 to join the National as an individual member ; but by 
voting to join the National in a body, that same dollar ex- 
tends their privileges to those of the National.”’ 






















We should think that every local bee-keepers’ society in 
the United States would jump at this chance to get into the 
National. It will not only help in members, but in dollars 
(or half dollars) as well. We can assure all who join the 
National that every dollar put into its treasury will be well 
spent in the interest of the pursuit of bee-keeping. Already 
much good work has been done, and with the able men now 
at the head, the National will undoubtedly acquit itsell 
nobly in the months and years to come. 
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The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both papers one 
year for $1.10. 





‘« The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ 's 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This 1s 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We cat 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the Americal 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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SHALL WE ADOPT 


PLAIN 
SECTIONS AND 
FENCES? 





Perhaps you are debating this ques- 
tion now. It is not too late yet to make 
atrial of these goods this season, and 
no doubt you would like to know what 
has been the experience of other bee- 
keepers who have tried them. We have 
on hand some 


EVIDENCE. 


If you wish we will gladly send you 
a copy. You will find much interest- 
ing reading, and it may be worth many 
dollars to you. See what bee-keepers 
allover the United States and Canada 
have tosay. Ask for Bulletin A. Do 
not delay, but send your request at 


once. 





Do you wantan EXTRACTOR this 
season? Investigate our 


Cowan Reversible 
Ball-Bearing 
Extractors “sese 


We have a little pamphlet giving 
some information about these. Send 
for it if interested. 





We are pioneers in the manufacture 
of modern fixtures for Plain Sections 
and Fences (as well as all other Sup- 
plies.) If you want them right, send 
to us or our Branch Offices and Agen- 
cies. 


The A. L. Root Co., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


Please mention this paper when 


you write. Watch for our ad. next 
issue, 
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A Beginner’s Experience. 


I started last spring, purchasing two 
colonies and capturing one strong 
swarm. I now have 9 colonies in fair 
shape. White clover is in bloom, and 
I will unite and equalize for the flow 
at once. My bees wintered well, with 
stores to spare. We have an early 
spring and lots of fruit-bloom, which 
started the bees early. I had a swarm 
issue April 8, and the rest swarmed 
within 5 days. The last was a poor 
honey-year in this section. I got all 
experience, so I am now able to mau- 
age the bees this season with success. 

B. T. TILLER. 

Maury Co., Tenn., April 30. 








Loss and No Loss in Wintering. 


The reports from 15 bee-keepers in 
the Bee Journal for April 26, show that 
their total winter loss is 30 colonies, 
and they all report that bees ‘‘ win- 
tered well.’’ I presume that those 
whose bees did not ‘‘ winter well ’’ will 
not report. I visited several apiaries 
yesterday, and all have met with some 
loss—one lost one-half—one other I 
visited a week ago lost 50 percent, and 
it will take until July to make full col- 
onies of what remain. 

In Gratiot and Isabella Counties the 
loss is 60 percent. I read in a St. Louis 
paper the other day that the loss in 
wintering bees was greater than all 
other losses combined. Bees are at 
rest during the winter months, and if 
properly cared for there certainly 
should be no loss of colonies. A few 
bees in each hive will die of old age, 
yet the loss will not be great. 

Once every week the past winter, 
commencing Nov. 23, I have opened 
the storm-entrance to my hives and 
counted the dead bees brought out, and 
for the 4 months confined (I took off 
the storm-doors March 23) the average 
of dead bees was 7 per week, calling it 
17 weeks. The entire loss is only 119 
bees per hive. From two late swarms 
there was only 1 to 2 per week. Every 
week, at any temperature, the dead 
bees will be brought into the storm- 
sheds. D. H. METCALF. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., April 28. 





Suggestions on Paint for Hives. 


I have read with much satisfaction 
the contribution by ‘*‘ Old Grimes,” on 
how to get the most out of the hive, 
and for me it is not a question whether 
to paint or not, but sow to paint, and I 
believe I have the problem solved about 
as perfectly as the science will permit 
at present, Idonot claim the honor 
of the discovery—it is due to an honest 
painter. 

If you should ask a professional 
painter to give you a formula for mak- 
ing the very best white paint you would 
receive almost invariably the follow- 
ing answer: ‘‘Pure white lead in 
boiled linseed oil with a little turpen- 
tine for drier.’’ This would be his 
standard of the very best white paint. 
But the professional needs to be edu- 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





RUMELY 
ENGINES 


—either traction, portable or comnt-portable 
represent the qreabeat value that can be crowd 
— a machine ot this kind, Simple or compound 8 to ded p- 
nailed for threshing, well drilling, saw mills, feed 
pe = &c. Make also superior threshera, horae pow- 
era.eaw milla.etc, I!lnstrated catalog matied free, 


M.Rumely Co.,LaPorte,ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COLONIES OF ITALIAN AND 
CARNIOLAN BEES For SALE; 
all in new movable-frame hives. 
Send stamp 8 ghee 

wM. 


J. HEALY, 
18A5t MINERAL Pornt, Iowa Co., WIs. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 








Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 
J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 












patent 
KEROSENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Emulsion 
made while p 12 varieti 
ag av a and Vermorel 
Nozzles, the **World’s Beat.” 
THE DEMING CO. SALEM, OH10. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell 
Chicago. Catalogue aud bormulas Free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








“ee CATALOG 


BEE-SUPPLIES 2865222: 


are righ ht. We can 
save you some on freight. Enquire of a, 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 


The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern oe Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and alistof your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. iti you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


California Queens. 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK, 
(THREE-BANDED.) 
No other bees w ithin a radius of TEN MILES. 
Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- 
ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list. 
18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ii 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. Be.t BRANCH, MICH. 
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EE-KE EPER » if you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 

a in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 

ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


G.B.LewisGo, Watertown, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Lewis Foundation Fasteners are seiling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 
new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only ONE DOLLAR, Without lamp. 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 

G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 

olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS...........Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Asport, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 











‘(HAVE A Yes 
CARRIAGE, SIR?” 


We Make Them and Sell Direct to You at Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 

Full line of Buggies, Carriages, Canopy Top and Extension Top Surreys, 
Open Stick Seat Surreys, Phaetons, Traps, Driving Wagons, Concords, 
Spring Wagonsandall kinds of single and double harness. Every article 
guaranteed. Shipped anywhere subject to buyer’s approval. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Box 53, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


If not satisfactory return at our 
expense. We save you $25 to 
75,5 according to the job. 

our free illustrated catalogue 

fore buying. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TABLETS for thin blood 
= people. — Nervousness, 








Indigestion — Rheutma- 


tism—Female Disease—Brain Food. 4 30R* 

This preparation contains in a concentrated form the active principles of healthy bullock’s 
blood combined with the most valuable nerve, brain, blood and flesh producing drugs known to 
the practicing fraternity. 

Greatest discovery of the age for suffering people. Less than a year since first put in use, and 
thousands are being cured every day. To convince you we give a 3 weeks’ treatment free—all we 
ask is for you to send 10 cents to pay postage on sending it. This is safer than paying a doctor $25 
toexperiment on you. 3 weeks’ treatment sent free on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 

W. A. HENDERSON, TESTIMONIALS: 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed find 50 cents for which please send me a 50-cent box of your Ox- Blood Tab- 
lets. The 3 weeks’ treatment that you sent me free did all you claim for it. GEO. FILLMAN. 
From Mrs. CARRIE OWENS, Clarinda, Iowa. 

I cannot say enough in praise of Ox-Blood Tablets. I have suffered everything for months 
with a hurting in my head and astomachtrouble. After persistent efforts to get relief from other 
remedies and failed, I was cured with one box of Ox-Blood Tablets. 


50 cts. a box or 6 for $2.50. Address, W.A. HENDERSON CO. 
17D2t Masonic Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
AS A PREMIUM. 








aM Ay 
Ber eee 
A i e\ For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Ne fe o/ Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
% Ls cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
Wi & tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 





one and give the others to the children.) The queen 

has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 
NOTE.—Oune reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would bea very good idea 

for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 


at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5 cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





SE Ae 


cated, as such a statement is at vari 
ance with the facts. While it wij; look 
nice and slick when first put on, it wiy 
commence to ‘‘chalk off,” and js : 
porous as to be little better than », 
paint at all, in many instances, ; 


If you want a white paint that wiy 
stand the weather there is nothip, 
better than white oxide of zinc, Vee 
strictly pure raw linseed oil to miy 
with it, without a particle of drier o; 
any kind; if you can get oil that js 
from 8 to 10 years old it will have more 
body, will dry quicker, and will be, 
little nicer to handle in painting. 
White zinc will not chalk, and wij 
stay on until it wears off if put oy 
properly. Turpentine or japan injure 
the oil, but they are used by painter 
as it makes the paint work better. 
White zinc makes a very white paint, 
but when first put on with raw oil jt 
has a creamy look, and it is almost im. 
possible to do what painters would cali 
a good job, as it will be streakt almost 
in spite of you. But its looks improye 
with age, so by the end of a year it 
looks all right. After the hives are 
painted set them in the sun, and they 
will dry in a short time; raw oil dries 
very slowly in the shade, and the sup. 
shine does not injure it in drying. 

W. S. Donsr. 

Pottawattamie Co., Iowa. 





Wintered Well—A Warning. 


Thruout the country generally | 
think bees have wintered well, but in 
certain small localities where perhaps 
little attention was given in the fall, 
the mortality was quite large. My own 
colonies have come thru on the sunm- 
mer stands thirs far, but there are yet 
2 or 3 weeks of critical times to tide 
over. 

The clovers which appeared nearly 
all dead last fall, have come out under 
the heavy mantel of snow in full vigor 
of spring; and if we should be favored 
with good weather we will certainly 
expect a better harvest than we had a 
year ago. 

If a kind providence spares me until 
the last week in August, I hope to have 
the pleasure of meeting with the bee- 
keepers in Chicago. That is, if I may 
expect to be better treated (not at the 
bar) than happened to be my lot at 
Buffalo 2 years ago. I refer only to the 
congested state of the city, and thedif- 
ficulty of finding a comfortable place 
to rest one’s weary head. If it should 
so happen that Iam permitted to meet 
with Uncle Sam’s ‘‘ boys”’ in conven- 
tion in Chicago, and the editor has any 
old scores to settle with me, he would 
better commence early practice at the 
**punching-bag ’’ with ‘‘ bare knuck- 
les,’? because I would not stoop to an 
encounter with gloves. 

I might just add, that Iam in fine 
condition, so look out for a pleasant 
time. The only one of the “ boys 
that I feel some fear for is Dr. Mason, 
and the big G. M. D. Who will protect 
me? Perhaps Uncle Sam himself. 

D. W. HEISE. 

Ontario, Canada, April 23. 

[Now, look here, Mr. Heise, if al 
you think of is punching somebody, 
we'll try to accommodate you should 
you risk coming to Chicago nest 
August. The idea of a short and fat 
little Canuck sending a warning in a- 
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Wholesale 


DITTMER’S wre 
FOUNDATION 


his found ution is made by an absolutely 
lipping process, thereby producing a per- 
tiy clear and pliable foundation that retaius 
‘jor and color of beeswax, and is free from 


tec 


‘noe wax into foundation for cash, a 


ecialty. Write for samples and prices. 
" 4 full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
r and in any quantity. Best quality and 


pt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 


“Gus, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Beeswax W ‘anted. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


HATCH CHICKENS 


By. STEAM—with the 
mple, 


regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 
sounn weed Ist-class hatcher made. 


GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, Il. 
























44A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
An experienced man 
to take full charge of 
an apiary of 200 colo- 
| Stes of bees, for wages 
or on shares. Address 
18A3t Cc. PEATHERS, Royalton, Wis. 


Please m -- Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE- SUPPLIES! ! 


€ 
8% Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@8 = 
PoupEerR’s HoNnery-JARS and every- a- 
- 
= 
= 











thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
fre. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Plea: ase > mention Bee Journal when writing, 
ss 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicuitural Field more 
ompletely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


iberal Discounts to the Trade. 








Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summet and winter. We alsovcarr 
a complete line of other SUPPLIE 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ROCK Barred PLYMOUTH 
§ Thorobred, Fine 
Bitmased Fowls. F arm 


aised—75c per dozen. 


MRS. LC AXTELL, Roseville, IIL 


SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





vance across the border to one of Uncle 
Sam’s “ boys!’’ Why, we “ doys’’ are 
always ready, no matter what comes! 
You just come on, and if we can knock 
you out (with kindness), we'll send for 
‘** Georgie ’’ Dewey and his little shoot- 
ing-boats. Then you'll wish you’d 
been willing to surrender. Now, will 
you be good ?—Epiror.] 





Apiarian Conditions in Utah. 


Some time ago I made a tour of Salt 
Lake, Davis, Weber, Morgan and Sum- 
mit Counties, and send a few notes 
gathered by the wayside. I found asa 
rule that all bees that went into winter 
quarters moderately strong appeared 
to be in pretty good condition, altho 
some of the bees were dead, and a few 
were still weak from the effects of 
smelter-smoke, or other causes. 

The weather in the month of May is 
considered the key to the situation 
here as far asthe bee-industry is con- 
cerned, for when the weather is fine in 
May the bees build up fast, and a pros- 
perous, successful season is the result. 
Last year the weather thru that month 
was more like March, the bees died off 
instead of building up, and the result 
was a failure for some of our bee- 
keepers. 

While we are aware that Salt Lake 
County has a great number of careless, 
uninterested bee-keepers, we find that 
there are also a great many in the sur- 
rounding counties. Progressive, fairly 
up-to-date bee-keepers can be counted 
by the hundred in this county, Utah, 
Davis, Weber and other counties, who 
take sufficient interest in their bees so 
that as a rule the results are a success; 
but in some localities, I think if a test 
were made,we would find that the care- 
less, indifferent bee-keepers would 
probably be in the majority, as many 
of them leave everything to chance. 
Often they do not give the bees room 
in any form, and they seldom, if ever, 
supply them with combs, foundation, 
etc. Their universal excuse is that 
they haven’t the time to attend to 
them, and yet if we investigate we find 
that three out of four of them spend 
their time on something that does not 
net them over 50 percent, and some- 
times not even 25 percent, of what they 
would realize from their bees if they 
were properly cared for. One thing 
that imprest me forcibly in traveling 
around among the bee-keepers, was 
that every subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal was a first-class bee- 
keeper, and such, as a rule, make a suc- 
cess with their bees. 

While I found several bee-keepers at 
nearly every place whose bees did 
fairly well last season, only a very few 
reported that their bees did first-rate, 
the greater portion reporting from % 
to % of acrop, while some who gave 
little attention to their bees reported a 
partial or total failure. 

A few of our prominent bee-keepers 
purchast a quantity of bees in box- 
hives, and some of them died, while 
others lingered along and did little or 
nothing all summer. But those who 
had their bees on straight frames, with 
a supply of extra combs and founda- 
tion, when the season did become 
favorable, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing their bees build up strong, and the 
results were gratifying. The lack of 





per month will pay for medi- 
caltreatment for any reader 
of the American Bee Journal. This 
offer is good for'3 mouths ONLY— 
from Mayl1 to Aug.1. Dr. Peiro 


makes this special offer to test the virtue of 
small price for best medical services. Reply 


AT ONCE. 
DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bee-Supplies! 





Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS : 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, + 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- : 


tucky, and the South. 


. MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE —$2,000 


The BEST F x wd TRADE in Honey and 
Maple Syrup in U.S, A. 

Best Clover and , Honey was sold 
for 25 cents a pound past winter. 

Residence telephone connecting with 5,000 
other residence *phones. 

Personal introduction given to about 2,000 
patrons. 

Refer to Editor of American Bee Journal. 

Address, X Y Z, care American Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 














This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. 
this “* Emerson” 


If you have 
no further binding is neces- 


GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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these requisites in a season like the 
last is the main reason why bee-keep- 
ers who content themselves with stick- 
ing an empty box on their hives get 





Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 


Having been 27 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best plans, will conginue 


least, it would be only a matter o¢ 
short.time until every bee in the con : 
try would be killed, and the trai 


grower would lose the most impor 


- 


+ 


little or no honey. | E. S. Lovesy. during 1900 to rear the BEST | factor in the pollenization of his fruit 
Salt Lake Co., Utah. aaa: to say nothing of the loss to the te¢. 
| One Untested Queen... .$1.00 keeper. i A. H. SNOWBERGER, 
Vicious Advice on Spraying Fruit. | One Tested Queen ..... "1.25 Huntington Co., Ind., April 30, 
4 : One Select Tested Queen 1.50 ” J 
A few weeks ago I received a circu- One Breeder..... a [We trust our readers will heed 44, 
lar from a prominent manufacturer of One Comb Nucleus. ...... 1.50 


spraying pumps, offering to sell at re- 
duced prices if ordered within 30 days, 
and also stating on an extra slip that 
he had a secret on spraying which had 
produced wonderful results where used 
last season; and if the extra slip were 
returned with the order for a sprayer, 
the secret would be sent with it. 

Being in need of a sprayer, and hay- 
ing used one of his manufacture,which 
I borrowed from a neighbor, and know- 
ing it to be-good, I took advantage of 
his offer and ordered one forthwith. 
The machine was promptly sent, as 
per his offer, and is all right; but the 
wonderful secret is simply vicious 
and detestable, especially from a_ bee- 
keeper’s standpoint; it is simply to 
give one spraying when the trees are in 
How does that strike you ? 
Here is what he says: 

“The second spraying, and which I consider 
the most necessary, is to spray the trees when 
they are in full bloom, using for this applica- 
tion the Bordeaux mixture, and adding thereto 
Paris-green in the proportion of one pound to 
160 gallons of Bordeaux mixture. I strongly 
urge this point of spraying in full bloom, not- 
withstanding the objections which have been 
raised to it. Orchards which have been sprayed, 
which have been given this spraying in full 
bloom this past year, the results have been 
simply wonderful, in most cases the trees being 
overloaded, with scarcely a wormy or scabby 
apple, pear or plum to be found.” 

This is simply an overdrawn picture 
of the results of such spraying, and 
the man giving such advice is an 
enemy to both the bee-keeper and the 
fruit-grower. Even granting there 
might be a slight benefit in such spray- 
ing 


5? 


Untested Queens ready in 
May. ‘Tested, Selected, and 
Breeders, are from last sea- 
son’s rearing, ready now. 
COMB FOUNDATION F23%8°8% 

YELLOW WAX. 
Send for price-list of Queens by the dozen; 


also sample of Foundation. J. L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IowA. 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 





























A NICE, SWEET, PLUMP 
schoolma’ am pleases the eye. So does Page Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


sT. LOUIS MO. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, Sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the sametime the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


3a- Write for Sample Copy 











above ; and we would suggest that any 
manufacturer of spraying outfits wh, 
gives such abominable advice as gj, 
the one referred to, deserves not to be 
patronized atail. If the one in ques. 
tion were an advertiser in the Ameri. 
can Bee Journal, we would refuse 4, 
continue to run his advertisement. al 
give him a free notice besides, tha 
would likely not help his business pit 
much.—EpDIrTor. } 





The Prospects—Good Advice. 


The past winter was not very severe 
and bees have wintered first-rate jy 
this vicinity. : 

I started into winter with 69 colonies 
and have 65 now. I had two queenlegs, 
one whose queen turned drone-layer jy 
the cellar, died, and left the hiye 
scarcely a bee alive or dead remaining 
in the hive. I also lost one weak col. 
ony in trying to unite it with a queen. 
less one that was very strong and had 
quite a little brood. 

White clover, which was eaten dow: 
pretty close last summer, owing to dry 
weather, revived considerable from th 
effects of rains and warm weather late 
in the fall; but the winter was snovy 
less, and a cojJd spell of weather i 
February almost “ fixt ’’ the clover as 
the memorable cold spell of February, 
1899 did. As it is, the indications 
point toa fair stand of clover except 
such pastures as were fed down close. 








a a Te 


which is very doubtful, to say the Please mention Bee Journal when writinre 


RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 





” 


pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
. 


——_—_  ~ vigor which makes 


life worth 
living. 


ie 





It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 


drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 
FREE SAMPL If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
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e sure, from several years’ ob- 
servation, that alsike is hardier than 
common red clover. I don’t think it is 
any hardier, tho, than white clover. 
' ‘The forepart of April the weather 
was quite unfavorable for bees here, 
there was an unusual lot of cold, 
cloudy and windy weather. Lots of 
bees were lost in attempting to get 
water, so that it is doubtful if there 
re as many bees now in the hives as 
were when put out of the cellar. 
have all the brood they can 
cover, so that unless the weather con- 
tinues cold and cloudy we shall soon 
see an increase in the numbers. 

It is noticeable almost all over the 
country this spring that the bees have 
wintered well, and the prospects for a 
honey crop are fair. There is one 
thought in connection therewith that 
bee-keepers ought to keep in mind. If 
the season continues favorable up to, 
or into, the flow from clover, don’t get 
over-confident and tell every one that 


Iam quit 


as 


a 
there 
They 





asks you that there’ll be the biggest 
honey crop for years, or since such 
and such a year when honey was per- 
haps a drug on the market in some 
places. Remember, ‘‘there’s many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip,”’ and 
even if we should get a big crop there 
is no necessity of advertising that 
much. Times are geod, and most peo- 
ple are willing to pay a fair price for 
anything they want. If the new crop 
starts at a fair price it will not be so 
hard to hold to it; but almost impossi- 
ble to advance it after once starting at 
a certain figure. 


I would not want any one, after read- 
ing the above, to think that I would 
approve of lying, or trying to deceive 
any one in regard tothe size of the 
honey crop, but I know we are apt to 
get enthusiastic or excited, or some- 
thing, and tell more than we are askt 
to. E. S. MILE&s. 


Crawford Co., Iowa, April 24. 
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Tae “ WALKER” 


on a Vehicle is a Guarantee of Superior 
Quality. You can buy Walker Vehicles 
& Harness Direct from the Manufacturer 





amination and approval. 








AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Shipped anywhere subject to ex- 


No finer goods made, Our free illustrated 
book describes the goods and the plan for obtaining them by our 
popular method. Send for it today. 


W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 


Full colony Italian Bees, $5.50. 
Tested Italian Queens, $1.25. 


You will soon need Sections and Foundation. 


for you, and the prices are right. 


Silk-faced Veils, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Untested Italian Queens, 70 cents. 


We will have them waiting 


Catalog, illustrating a bee-keeper’s needs, FREE. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


I. J. STRINGHAN, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journa)] when writing. 











Italian | Hutchinson’s 
Queens), SUPERIOR 


r Imported Stock reared under the most favor- 

le conditions by the Doolittle method. Un- 
tested, 60 cts. each, or $6.00 per doz. ‘Tested, 90 
cts. each, or $9.00 per doz. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


19Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





best care of the 
That results from the use of 


the best Apiary appliances. 
THEQOVE-TAILED MIVE 


HONEY MONEY 


ere is one of spec’ 
sovers with Super Brood 
chamber, section holder, 


tupplies. Can supply every want. 
\NTERSTATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





For Sale or Exchange. 


25 Hives and Supers; 500 Sections, 4%x4%; 6 
Drone Traps and 12 Honey-Boards. Will de- 
ver all f.o.b. cars at O’Neil, Neb., for $50; or 
W \lexchange for recorded shorthorn bull calf, 
-or3 months old. Address, 
19Alt N. L. JONES, Chambers, Neb. 
; H If you care to know of its 
California! ze rete know of its 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
lornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper Of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


3380 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, Cat. 








lustrated catalogue FREK 








Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a sMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLow variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety Of sweet clover. Italso grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 30 cents, 


We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only a small supply. When nearly 








out we will mention it. 
GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 
QUEENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
cheap. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. EK. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, U4 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
One Dollar Each. 
Queens from our 
ing May and June, $1.00 each. Orders will be 
bookt and filled in rotation. 
16A4t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 

And all Apiarian Suppliee 
Italian Queens Select stock dur- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


BAR IR RR RR TR AR AS RAR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re- 
cently at l6c, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
of sale. Extracted, white, 83@9c; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. BuRNeETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8¥c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6%c in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 
prices quite a little in order to move stock on 
hand. Prices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 
1, 15@1l6c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 
salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Kansas City, Mar. 19.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1, 14c; No.1 amber, 13c; No. 2 
amber, 13%c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark,6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


DETROIT, Apr. 23.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Demand and supply both limited. Extracted, 
white, 7@7%c; amber and dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


BUFFALO, April 20.-—-For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, April 9.—Market is practically 
bare of comb honey of all description. Little 
lots arrive here and there and sell readily at 
from 10@1lc for buckwheat and 12@15c for 
white, according to quality and style of pack- 
age. The market is well supplied with ex- 
tracted, which we think, however, will be moved 
before the new crop arrives. Beeswax is in 
good demand at from 27c to 2% per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Apr. 25.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74%@8c, 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Small quantities of new crop have been re- 
ceived, but not enough has been yet done in the 
same to clearly define values. Current quota- 
tions would not likely be sustained under any- 
thing like free offerings. The yield will un- 
doubtedly prove light, and the market shows a 
generally firm tone. 


OmaAHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 
prices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 
fancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as ifthere would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 





values. PryckKe Bros, 
Convention Notice. 
IMinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 


part of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 

sociation will be held at the residence of Will- 

iam Farnham, 4 miles southwest of Rockford, 

Ill., on Tuesday, May 15, 1900. All are cordially 

invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
New Milford, I11. 
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ALBINO VEEN If you want the most 
prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in 7 oy $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
12A2t J. D. GIVENS, LisBON, Tex. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPactors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
ha W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
——= BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
NL sohas 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


e Tosay to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
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Vireet Draft Pera 


BINGHAM 





EXCELLENCE 








1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
ma * Queens 4.00 


Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 

Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga C>., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


23rd 
Year 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Dadants Foundation. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


| What more can anybody do? BRA 











the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


May 10, 1999, 
tN rete 


2rd 
Year 


? UTy, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, \; 
A| PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


We sel 











CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


ee 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’”’ We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2%4 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg inaqueen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF Dr. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only te our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June 1st. 


Address all orders to GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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